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old man having the ace of trumps up his sleeve but I wish he would not try to
persuade us that it had been placed there by the Almighty."
The protest that "Labby" led against Rosebery's appointment rpight have had
some weight if Harcourt had not made himself impossible. Harcourt, who, with
tall figure, broad shoulders and massive features, was nicknamed "Jumbo," possessed
great Parliamentary rifts and had done faithful service to the Liberal Party. But
he trod heavily on the feelings of official colleagues.
Morley, although in sympathy with Harcourt's views on Imperial questions,
cast his influence on Rosebery's side. I was told that he hoped to get the Foreign
Office, but Rosebery handed it over to Lord Kimberley. So, Morley remained
at the Irish Office.
f No one except Sir Robert Peel, since the passing of the Reform Act, has reached
the highest position so young as Rosebery; he was only forty-six. He was the
most fescinating man of his generation, with brilliant intellectual powers, eloquence
and wit added to personal charm. His devotion to Gkdstone from early years
was a passport to Liberal hearts. The tide "Grand Old Man," although its author-
ship was commonly attributed to Harcourt, was, I believe, used originally by
Rosebery in the early 'eighties. The old man recognised the talents of the young
man, and in 1886 pointed him out to the Liberal party as "the man of the future.'
Besides the high position he had attained since then in Government, he had won
popular kurels as Chairman of the London County Council; working men spoke of
"Citizen Rosebery'* as John Burns's "pal." It was with high hopes that Radicals,
apart from the Labouchere group, welcomed his appointment as Prime Minister.
"The Government will be out to-morrow," Lobbyists told each other at the
very opening of the Rosebery administration. There were two disturbing
incidents, liberals shook their heads in alarm and the Nationalists were ready to
revolt when Rosebery, in his first speech as Prime Minister in the House of Lords,
concurred in Salisbury's dictum that before Home Rule was conceded England as
the predominant partner would have to be convinced of its justice. This conveyed
the impression that a United Kingdom majority would not be sufficient. The
same evening in a snap division,, Labouchere carried a motion for the abolition of
the Lords* Veto. The excitement caused by these events did not last long. Home
Rulers accepted Rosebery's explanation that his reference to the "predominant
partner** was a mere truism, and the Veto amendment was cancelled. Still, this
was not a beginning of good omen.
Few Prime Ministers have bad so unhappy an official life. Harcourt accepted
the leadership of the Commons and retained the office of Chancellor of the Exchequer
under Rosebery, but he was sore at missing the chief pkce and exhibited his wounds
to the world. I heard him at die National Liberal Club describing Rosebery as
the leader of the Government "in the House of Lords." It was an open secret that
the relations of the two men were often difficult. There was not the confidence
between the Prime Minister and the leader of the Commons which was necessary
to their full co-operation. "They are not on speaking te*ms," it was said sometimes;
and I learn from A. G. Gardiner's most interesting Life of Harcourt that they
ceased to meet except in Cabinet
^ Campbett-Bannennan oikd the Government machine with bis tolerant, friendly
spirit.   He wa* an easy-going, tick man, who lived well and was fond of French
la his own sphere as Secretary for War he exhibited his tact in inducing